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During her lifetime Jane Austen published but four novels. Sense and 
Sensibility (1811), Pride and Prejudice (1813), Mansfield Park (1814), and 
Emma (1816). Northanger Abbey and Persuasion appeared posthumously 
in 1S18. All these novels arc still read, and there never has been a time 
since she wrote them when they have not been enjoyed. All her novels 
have always been read; and if there is a cult of Jane Austen admirers, she 
has never lost die attention of the common reader. She has a special 
place among the English novelists, and Miss Townsend Warner’s essay 
shows what it is. 

Miss Townsend Warner has won distinction in many spheres; as a 
musical scholar, as a poet, story-teller, and novelist. Her first book, 
The Espalier, was of poems, and she first become widely read through 
her novel Lolly Willowes, which was published in 1926, and was justly 
commended by The Times Literary Supplement as an object lesson in how 
to write about the Devil. Many other volumes of prose and poetry have 
followed, including, in A Corner that Held Them (1948) one of the most 
sustained works of liistorical imagination of our time. 

Miss Townsend Warner’s criticism has been published more rarely, 
but she is experienced in this difficult art. She was in America in 1929 as 
guest-critic of the New York Herald-Tribune and her powers of analysis 
arc brilliantly shown in this study of one of the very rare novelists in the 
English language whose eminence as unchallenged. 
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^ Jane Austen was bom at Steventon near Basingstoke on 16 December 
1775. She died on 18 July 1817, and is buried in the north aisle of 
Winchester Cathedral. 
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M RS. Allen,' said Catherine the next morning, ‘ will there 
be any harm in my calling on Miss Tilney today? I shall 
not be easy till I have explained every thing.' 

‘ Go by all means, my dear; only put on a white gown; Miss 
Tilney always wears white.' 

By a considerable leap up in the world Catherine will 
marry Miss Tilney’s brother in the last chapter of Northangcr 
Abbey, and without expatiating on the rent-roll of the estate, 
die number of horses in the stables, the family diamonds and 
family connections, Jane Austen must indicate the social level 
into which that leap will carry Catherine Morland. Miss 
Tilney always wears white. Behind Miss Tilney she sketches 
in, not the park or the stables, but the laundry-court of 
Northanger Abbey, the family wash-tubs and the laundry- 
maids. Her five words do more than that. They illuminate 
Miss Tilney also. Not only is Miss Tilney so fortunately cir¬ 
cumstanced that she can afford always to wear white, she 
does so from an inherent elegance of mind. At die lodgings 
m Milsom Street (for the conversation takes place in Bath) 
where Cadierinc will presently go to call on her, at the 
concerts and assemblies, Miss Tilney, unvexed by considera¬ 
tions of how the lawns and muslins will be washed and 
clear-starched and goffered, unassailed by temptations to 
appear m pink, will always wear white. With the develop¬ 
ment of the story we shall learn that she is a dutiful daughter 
to a taxmg father, an affectionate sister, and ready to 
become an affectionate sister-in-law; but the gist lias already 
been said. We know Miss Tilney. y 

• n0t e * haust C , he contcnt °f this sentence. There 

is Mrs. Allen, who speaks it. Mrs. Allen was one of that 

numerous class of females, whose society can raise norther 

‘could like7h SUrPn 7l Qt ‘ he 7 ^ a " y meN iH ,he wor,d who 
MrAh-n'fr Tr'l en °“S h "' any thenU The surprising 

W,* Morland’schapero™., 
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attention by relating his purchase of a dress length for his 
sister. 

Tgave but Jive shillings a yardfor it, and a true Indian muslin.' 

Mrs. Allen was quite struck by his genius. *Men commonly 
take so little notice of those things,' said she: T can never get 
Mr. Allen to know one of my goivns from another. You must be 
a great comfort to your sister, sir.' 

Mrs. Allen is a completely silly woman, and a very in¬ 
competent chaperon; but bringing her milliner’s mind to 
bear, she has realized that a young gentleman so knowing 
in muslins might be a great comfort to a wife as well as to 
a sister, and grasping the significance of Miss Tilney’s white¬ 
ness she thinks that Miss Morland’s chance of catching Henry 
Tilney will be much increased by a white gown. 

Northanger Abbey was written in 1797-8- Fifty years earlier, 
a white gown dazzled die moist-eyed readers of Clarissa 
Harlowe. Bedford is writing to Lovelace of his visit to the 
sponging-house, where Clarissa has been imprisoned on a 
trumped-up charge of debt. When I surveyed the room around, 
and the kneeling lady, sunk with majesty too in her white flowing 
robes (for she had not on a hoop) spreading the dark, though not 
dirty floor, and illuminating that horrid corner ... It is the last 
of Clarissa’s misfortunes, she is near death and apotheosis, 
she has discarded her hoop: the neat white brocade robe of the 
previous paragraph is of an emblematical whiteness. It is so 
white that Richardson, who has minutely described every 
squalid detail of the room, suddenly flinches, and wdll not 
allow the floor to be dirty. Dark, but not dirty. Nothing 
must sully die plumage of that dying swan. 

One after another, novelists are subjugated by the senti¬ 
ment of a white gown. 

‘ Tess!' said d'Urberville. . 

There was no answer. The obscurity was now so great that 

he could see absolutely nothing but a pale nebulousness at his Jett, 
which represented the white muslin figure he had left upon the 

dead leaves. 

But Miss Tilney’s white gown is cut from a drnerc 
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substance. It is of the world, worldly. Jane Austen is a com¬ 
pletely worldly artist: as worldly as Fra Angelico was 
heavenly, and working with similar conviction and serenity 
in the field of her choice. Indeed, to some exceedingly dis¬ 
tant and transcending eye, so distant and transcending that 
manner was all it attended to, and matter insignificant, Jane 
Austen’s representations of English country ‘good society’ 
at the turn of the eighteenth to nineteenth centuries might 
seem identically Angelical. Though in her case the saints 
and the angels are ladies and gentlemen, and the patriarchs 
are playing whist, and the act of martyrdom has been re¬ 
placed by the act of marriage—to a worldly talent a theme 
of prime importance, since the world is peopled by it— 
both artists display the same unwearied attachment to a 
sameness of material, present their subjects in die same clear, 
undramatized lighting, and achieve an effect of untrammelled 
technical amiability by an underlying austerity of choice. 
My Heroine shall not merely be wafted down an American river 
in a boat by herself she shall cross the Atlantic in the same way 
and never stop till she reaches Gravesend— so Jane Austen 
derided the unworldly extravagance of Mary Brunton 
authoress of Self-Control. With the like austerity of world- 
liness, her sense of the ludicrous was only allowed to plav 
where she could be sure it was applicable; that is to sayf on 
people in her own walk of life. There are no comic country¬ 
men or comic servants in her novels. To a scribbling niece 
she wrote: You are now collecting your people delightfully. 3 or 
4 Families in a Country Village is the very thing to work on. 

bl lr< h ° r /° Ur farru } ies * a £d a visitor coming into the neigh¬ 
bourhood, to quicken the pace of life a htde; events Sid 

characters that allow for some speculation, but never stretch 

the bounds of probability; the vicious always subject to the 

schemes and contrivances of remaining in respectable societv 

a. iszstss 
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Village (it is the greatest achievement of her worldly talent) 
consistently and vitally aware of each other—this is the 
material from which she made her six novels. 


The state of life to which, at her birth in 1775. G°d was 
pleased to call her, was favourable to a talent for worldliness. 
Her father was a country clergyman, the rector of Steventon 
in the county of Hampshire. Though the children of a land- 
owner might grow up knowing the world as no more than 
a periphery to the stables, though to the labourer s children 
it was something that went by in coach and gig and hearse 
beyond the hedge, the children of the parsonage could 
scarcely avoid knowledge of the world, of the shadings of 
social position, the indelible heraldry of manners and deport¬ 
ment, the long shadows of small events in a limited society. 
The world could be studied from Steventon Parsonage with 
scholarly detachment, as the circumstances of the Austen 
family did not put them at a disadvantage with their neigh¬ 
bours. Both Mr. and Mrs. Austen were of that class of lesser 
gentry which, with the growing culture and prosperity o 
the eighteenth century, had become secure and estimable. 
Poorer than the indigenous Hampshire families o 
acquaintance, they were rather better educated, andthe; 
connections were creditable. There is no trace ^a^Amt™ * 
Letters of snobbishness or social anxiety. Her outward gas 
on the world was alert, but cool, there is nothing of the 
goggle-eyed enthusiasm of the Burney Dianes Her warmth, 
her admiration, is reserved for the family circle, and, above 

all, for her elder sister, Cassandra. ... i • i i.-:.,,. 

It was a family of six boys and two girls, both girls being 

of the younger half of the family. Jane accompanied 
Cassandra to two boarding-schools (at the first o t cs 
nearly died of that characteristic eighteenth centurynraUdy 
‘a putrid fever’) and came home from the second schoo^ 
when she was nine, still accompanymg Cassandra. It 
Cassandra were going to have her head cut off, Jane wo 
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insist on sharing her fate, ’ Mrs. Austen said. Thereafter, she 
remained at home, depending for her education, as many 
girls of that time did, on being a younger member of an 
educated family. She studied with Cassandra; in the even¬ 
ings Mr. Austen read aloud, and needlework and domestic 
economy came by force of circumstance, for at that date a 
middle-class country household produced as well as con¬ 
sumed. In the matter of entertainment, too, a middle-class 
household had to be self-reliant. No doubt dicre was a good 
deal of ‘improving conversation’—it was a fashion of the 
time—and there were also gayer diversions. In 1790 , when 
Jane Austen was fourteen, there was*a burst of private theatri¬ 
cals. The bam was fitted up as a theatre, and the leading lady 
in the performances was Parson Austen’s niece, Eliza, Com- 
tesse de Feuiilide (her husband was guillotined in 1794 , and 
later she married Jane Austen’s brother Henry). Little come¬ 
dies were a pastime at the Petit Trianon as well as in Parson 
Austen’s barn; possibly the visiting cousin introduced them 
to the latter; if so, we may thank her for her part in Jane 
Austen s matchless dialogue. Management of dialogue is 
best learned through the ear, and the ear of a fourteen-year- 
old girl is sharply pricked. Miss Bates’s tangled garrulity 
Mr Bennct s disillusioned tranquillity, keep their salt because 
to their author the word was a spoken, not a written, thing 
In this atmosphere of Vive la bagatelle and family high 
spints she began to write. The three MS. volumes of her 
Juvemha are made up of short pieces, equipped with stately 
dedications They bear no signs of perseverance (many of 
them are unfinished, though dedicated-probably the author 
began with the dedications), or of creative discomfort One 
seems to overhear the comment, ‘More of Jane’s nonsense’ 
and then a burst of laughter. All of them, plainly, were 

written with dehght and brio. They have a ringL briUiancy 
hke the song of a wren. The Austens were 

family; and these early works show that their authored 
read more dian the contemporary novels of romans A 

sentiment. Her satiric manner, with its sleek absurdity, its 
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reduction of the sublime to the ridiculous, certainly stems 
from Fielding; its subjects arc some variety or other of pre¬ 
tentiousness: pretentiousness of sentiment, of refinement, of 
pomposity. Poor Airs. Burnaby is beyond measure afflicted. She 
sighs every now and then , that is about once a week. 

Their dates, given or deduced, run from 1790 to 1793. 
But they leave a residual impression of being the work of 
a much younger writer. In spite of the technical skill and 
the demure management of style in which cliches are used 
to convey the writer’s contempt for cliches , they remain 
callow, because they arc perfectly heartless. They are more 
like the writing of a brilliant child than the writing of an 
adolescent. Family entertainment, and the influence of the 
family circle, may be the reason; but there is another possi¬ 
bility: that the mask of a brilliant child is held before the 
face of a young girl because the young girl has not, so to 
speak, found her expression. 

Three years after the latest of these pieces of ‘Jane’s non¬ 
sense’ she was writing Pride and Prejudice. 

When the B.B.C. produced Pride and Prejudice as a Sunday 
serial, the part of the author was spoken as though she were a 
mature woman. It is hard to remember that she was a girl of 
twenty-one. But if Pride and Prejudice is to be appreciated as 
well as enjoyed, the age of the author should be kept in 
mind, since it deals with a theme that is peculiarly a concern 
of youth: the anguish and embarrassment felt by those who 
realize that their parents arc making fools of themselves. 
Mrs. Bennct is a gross fool and Mr. Bennet a fastidious one; 
between them, their eldest daughter nearly loses the young 
man who loves her and whom she loves; their youngest 
daughter is seduced by a rascal with sufficient good sense to 
be induced to marry her only by a large sum of money; and 
Elizabeth, the heroine, who has refused an offer of marriage 
practically extorted by her personal charm from a man who 
cannot endure her family (and whose manifest inability to 
endure them has prejudiced her against him) realizes her love 
for him at the moment when her sister’s disgrace makes it 
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highly improbable that any of Mr. Bennet’s daughters will 
find a respectable match. It is a story in which the sensible 
characters are at the mercy of the silly ones, and further, at 
the mercy of their own sillier impulses. Darcy’s pride and 
Elizabeth’s prejudice imperil their mating quite as much as 
Mrs. Bcnnet s matchmaking, Lydia’s headstrong vanity, and 
Mr. Collins’s cousinly contribution of fatuity. By an ingen¬ 
ious stroke, the most monumental fool in the book, the 
self-important and domineering Lady Catherine dc Bourgh, 
brings about the marriage by being determined to prevent it. 

Elizabeth s prejudice is forgiven her by every reader (and 
it is clear that the author, with her own strong family attach¬ 
ments, does not consider it very blamable). Darcy’s pride 
is another matter. The fact that in the latter part of the story 
he behaves with magnanimity and modesty is not allowed 
to atone for liis behaviour at the ball, where he stalks about 
and will not dance with Elizabeth. Indeed, he is at odds with 
the rest of the book, for he is the only character where the 
author falters in her worldly wisdom. Young persons who 
have recently come of age see mankind divided into three 
groups: those younger than themselves, who are children- 
those over thirty, who are elderly; those between twenty 
and thirty, who are grown up. An older author would have 
remembered to make Darcy more perceptibly a young man 
whose shyness and youthful censoriousness are in alarmed 
revolt at a society to which he is not accustomed. This I 
think is how Jane Austen conceived him, and his develop¬ 
ment from theory to practice is an essential part of the narral 
tive; t,u t her failure to establish his youtltfulness splits him 

Sarcylf'the'dose" D “ Cy ** *' the amiablc 

Pride and Prejudice was completed in August 1707 Two 

vrars'b $ f ter ’ S b e K C !i a u t0 Write Sense and Sensibility .'Some 
years before, she had begun a story in letter form called 

Elinor and Marianne. The names, the pair of sisters aid ore 

sumab y their contrasted characters, reappear h ^ 

Sens,b,lay , but there cannot be much else! since the Elinor 
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and Marianne of Setise and Sensibility , being always together, 
have no reason to correspond. 

Because they have chiming titles and were written within 
a year of each other. Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensibi¬ 
lity are sometimes regarded as a pair of novels. In fact, they 
have nothing in common except that in both of them Jane 
Austen availed herself of a device of the time: that the lead¬ 
ing figures of a story should exemplify a ruling passion or 
principle. She used it as no more than a springboard: pride 
and prejudice are only elements in Darcy and Elizabeth, and 
though sense distinguishes Elinor Dashwood and sensibility 
her sister Marianne, the contrast is between two ways of 
behaving rather than between two ways of feeling. In Pride 
and Prejudice , however, the ‘ruling passion’ device is used 
for many of the lesser figures: in particular, Mr. Collins and 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh are so consistently ‘characteristic’ 
that they would not seem much out of place in a Ben Jonson 
Comedy of Humours. This glaze of‘characterization’ that 
contributes much to the effect of brilliant accomplishment in 
the first novel, is absent from the second, where the character 
drawing is less assured, but more ambitious. Sense and Sensi¬ 
bility is not an attempt to repeat a successful achievement; it 
is an attempt at something different. Despite its weak passages 
and occasional lack of elasticity, if it is to be paired with 
another of Jane Austen’s novels, it must be with her last: 
Persuasion. 

There is not much in Sense and Sensibility that one can 
quote; but there is a great deal that one can remember, and 
one tiling that is unforgettable. A story of two sisters, both, 
apparently, destined to lose the exceedingly different young 
men whom they love with such exceedingly different mani¬ 
festations of attachment, could easily lapse into a morality, 
a Hogarthian record of the discreet and the foolish virgin, 
and the tendency of the narrative to split in half is increased 
by Marianne’s Willoughby stealing all the limelight from 
Elinor’s Edward Fcrrars—who is so nearly a nincompoop 
that her sense must be called in question for falling in love 
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with him, however sensibly she conducts herself afterward*.,. J- 
Two things hold the narrative together: one, the process of 
a hundred feather-like details by which the reader becomes 
convinced of the intimate affection, the two cherries on one 
stalk relationship between the sisters; the other, the struc¬ 
tural contrivance by which, after a sustained crescendo of 
emotion, the climax of feeling occurs in a scene between 
Elinor, the representative of sense, and Willoughby, who, 
loving Marianne with a sensibility equal to her own, has yet 
jilted her. This encounter, so unforeseen, so skilfully led up 
to, and developed with such unwavering control, is the 
unforgettable tiling in Sense and Sensibility. 

The third novel, the last of the group of three which Jane 
Austen wrote in her early twenties, is Northangcr Abbey. It 
is hard not to think of Northangcr Abbey as a point of repose 
after, if not a corrective to. Sense and Sensibility. Marianne 
Dash wood, whose fellow in real life is Dorothy Wordsworth, 
a genuine romantic who loves almost to madness, is followed’ 
by Catherine Morland, bewitched by false romanticism, who 
by falling in love is freed into real life. Henry Tilney, who 
releases her from her imaginary castle, is Jane Austen’s first 
successful full-length of that difficult subject: a young man 
who is both engaging and respectable; till then, she had been 
happier with her mauvais sujets. In Henry Tilney she repeats 
something of Darcy’s dilemma: the young man attracted to 
a girl m a station of life inferior to his own and moving in a 
company very much inferior; but Henry Tilney has a grace 
and sophistication that Darcy lacks; it is easier for him to 
tali in love without seeming to make a favour of it His 
father, under the impression that Catherine is an heiress, 
thinks she will do nicely for a younger son, and invites her 
to Northanger Abbey. To be staying in an Abbey, however 
disappointingly modernized and commodious, inflames 
Catherines romanticism. Bent on finding skeletons and 
unravelling mysteries, she rushes from blunder to blunder- 

hevo i nry ’ W i h ° Se &St fceUn 8 for her ^d not go much 
beyond a smiling acceptance of her infatuation and his 
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father’s intentions, finds, having fished her out of her scrape, 
that he is genuinely attached to her. 

Northanger Abbey is the only novel in which Jane Austen 

allows herself an extra-narrative purpose: to make game of 

the ‘Horrid Mystery’ school of fiction. It is the only novel, 

too, in which she emerges from her private life as narrator, 

and comments on the narrative. But her most devastating 

stroke is implicit in the development of the story: Catherine’s 

stupefaction when General Tilney, in whom her heroine’s 

eye had clearly discerned a gothic monster, whose Mrs. 

Tilney had either been murdered by him, or was kept in 

a dungeon and fed at night, breaks out as a contemporary 

monster, and sends her home in a post-chaise because he has 

discovered that she is not an heiress at all. 

* * ★ 

‘ Sir, I have in my possession a manuscript novel, com¬ 
prising 3 volumes, about the length of Miss Burney’s Evelina. 
So begins a letter to a publisher called Cadell, written by Mr. 
Austen, and dated I November 1797 - The novel was pre¬ 
sumably Pride and Prejudice. The offer to send it for inspection 
was rejected by return of post. Mr. Austen inquired no fur¬ 
ther. He was growing old. In 1801 he gave up the living of 
Stcventon and retired to Bath. 

During the next eight years Jane Austen lived a town 
life, first at Bath, then, after her father’s death in 1805, at 
Southampton. During those eight years, she achieved 
nothing. It would seem that in 1803 she essayed to write 
again. An unfinished novel and a fair copy of an earlier 
work arc both on paper with the water-mark of that year, 
in 1803, too, Northanger Abbey was sold to a publisher called 
Crosbie for £ 10. The negotiations were carried out through 
her brother Henry. Henry, who must be considered the 
first ‘Janeitc’, may have thought that publication would 
encourage composition; if so, his kind intentions miscarried, 
for Crosbie swallowed the MS. and did nothing. The fair 
copy of this date is Lady Susan , a short novel in letter form, 
and a lion in the path of those persons who would call Jane 
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Austen charming, soothing, refreshing, etc. G. H. Lewes, 
i when he recommended Charlotte Bronte to ‘follow the 

counsel which shines out of Miss Austen’s mild eyes’, was 
I unaware of Lady Susan , where Miss Austen’s eyes are those 

of a hunting cat. Lady Susan Vernon is a high-bred Tartuffc: 
insinuating, malicious, depraved, and merciless; her victims 
are either willing dupes or weakly resentful dupes; her 
daughter, whom she intends to discard in a marriage of 
convenience, is shown as the fact of the fictional oppressed 
heroine—insipidly well-meaning and weakly reckless; and 
when in the upshot Lady Susan marries the dolt she designed 
for a son-in-law, and the young man she has excited into 
loving her is talked, flattered and finessed into transferring his 
affections to her daughter, no more emotion is aroused 
than by a change of partners in a quadrille. 

When Lady Susan was first written is unknown. In harsh- 
' ness of plot and nakedness of satire it looks back to the 

Juvenilia ; in controlled grimness it looks forward to a master¬ 
piece never written—a masterpiece that even without her 
untimely death the intervention of nineteenth-century op¬ 
timism might well have made impossible. Whatever the 
date of its composition, it suggests that Eliza de Feuillide 
had previously mettled her cousin by an introduction to 
Mme de Mcrteuil in Les Liaisons Dangereuses. That it was 
considered as a possible next in line to Northanger Abbey 
seems out of the question; but gravelled authors know the 
stimulus that can come from die mere act of fair-copying 
the sense of writing resumed; and perhaps the fair copy of 

Lady Susan was undertaken as a preliminary to die novel that 
was begun and never finished. 

In The Watsons (die tide is editorial: the MS. is a first 
draft untitled and unchaptered) it is plain that she intended 
a full-length novel, and began it with her characters securely 
m mind. The first winter assembly in the town of D . in Surrey 
was to be held on Tuesday , October 13th, and it was generally 
expected to be a very good one A long list of county families was 

' confidently run over as sure of attending , and sanguine hopes were 

•f 
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entertained that the Osbornes themselves would be there. The 
Edwards's invitation to the Watsons followed of course. Such an 
opening, that in three sentences establishes the milieu of the 
story, and the relative social standing of the three families 
chiefly concerned, is Jane Austen in her perfection of worldli¬ 
ness. The sanguine hopes raised by such an invitation are not 
substantiated; the assembly is not a very good one. One must 
allow for the awkwardness of a first draft, especially in the 
case of Jane Austen, who, in her own words, lop't and crop t; 
one must allow for stiffness, straggling, the tendency of 
subsidiary characters to bush out and smother the main 
characters; these are present in The Watsons, but only to 
a small extent, and her technical serenity flows over them; 
but as the story extends, one becomes conscious of a failure 
—as opposed to faults: a failure of impetus. The story goes 
on, but does not become airborne. This is reflected in the 
startling intensity of certain passages where the narrative 
comes to life: Emma dancing with the little boy at the ball, 
Lord Osborne’s afternoon call, and Tom Musgrave, a gentle¬ 
men’s hanger-on, who masks his social incertitude by a show 
of bluff eccentricity, and when his grandees remove the 
light of their countenances from the ballroom, announces 
his brave decision to retire with a barrel of oysters and be 
famously snug. Tom Musgrave is enough to give the lie, once 
and for all, to the people who say that Jane Austen cannot 
‘do’ men. How could she bear to leave him? 

Her nephew, James Edward Austcn-Leigh, looking back 
from 1870, hazarded liis guess ‘ that the audior became aware 
of the evil of having placed her heroine too low, m such a 
position of poverty and obscurity as, though not necessarily 
connected with vulgarity, has a sad tendency to degenerate 
into it; and therefore, like a singer who has begun on too 
low a note, she discontinued the strain . This is scarce y 
tenable; authors as clear-headed as she do not wander into 
the wrong tessitura. But there is such a thing as not being 
in the vein; there are singers who, in certain circumstances, 
cannot sing. It is said that when Jane Austen heard of the 
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family decision to remove to Bath, she fainted away. Fifteen 
years later, in Persuasion, she described Anne Elliot, con¬ 
fronted with a similar decision: tho ’ dreading the possible heats 
of September in all the white glare of Bath, and grieving to forego 
all the influence so sweet and so sad of the autumnal months in 
the country . . . While it is debatable how far she was an 
autobiographical novelist, there are some matters in which 
all novelists are autobiographical, and one of these is physical 
pleasure. All Jane Austen’s sympathetic characters take 
pleasure in die country. Little may be said of it: only Marianne 
Dashwood expresses that pleasure widi eloquence: but who 
could doubt the sincerity of Anne Elliot’s farewells to 
Kellynch, who could imagine Mr. Knightley glad to go to 
town? And if Anne Elliot had been a novelist, she might 
have grieved as much again to forgo the leisure for con¬ 
templation, the uninterrupting fostering climate of a native 
countryside. 


Cassandra, from whom her sister had no secrets, destroyed 
all the more intimate ofjane Austen’s letters to her. Even so, 
die truth slides out of them here and there. About to quit 
Stevcnton, Jane Austen tries to console herself by looking 
on Bath as a place to make excursions from. The prospect of 
spending future summers by the sea or in Wales is very delightful- 
and, when her brother Henry is visiting his family in Bath, 
he talks of the rambles we took together last Summer. 

One of these rambles—recalled for use in Persuasion —was 
to Lyme Regis. On another such—possibly at Tcignmouth 
m Devon—Jane Austen had her only serious affair of the 
heart. This seaside stranger who fell in love with her and 
whom she might have married, only exists in family rccol- 
lecnons of what Aunt Cassandra told, long after her sister’s 
death. According to these recollections, he was a clergyman, 

1 Only exists in family recollections: so I believed when this essav fW 
appeared I was wrong. There is also the witness of Will^n 

o.T.W. 1957 
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and died soon after their meeting. If this is so, it is another 
example of Jane insisting on execution if Cassandra had her 
head cut off, for Cassandra had authentically been betrothed 
to a Revd. Mr. Thomas Fowle, who died of yellow fever in 
the West Indies in 1797. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
this is a family conflate between the stories of two maiden 
aunts. An earlier approach to matrimony has sharper out¬ 
lines. In 1802 Cassandra and Jane, who were visiting at 
Steventon, where the living was now held by their brother 
James, paid a further visit to a neighbouring county family. 
Early one morning they reappeared at the parsonage, ‘ unex¬ 
pected and in agitation’. On the previous day Harris Bigg- 
Withcr, a son of the family, had proposed to Jane Austen, 
and she had accepted him. During the night, she began to 
doubt: whatever his merits and recommendations—and a 
home in Hampshire must have been powerful among them 
—she found she could not have him, and fled. 

Mr. Austen’s death left his widow poorly off. She and 
her daughters quitted Bath, and settled at Southampton in a 
joint household with Francis Austen (who was in the Navy) 
and his wife. There, Jane Austen began to develop her talent 
for being an aunt (she is recorded as having been a particu¬ 
larly agreeable aunt): and there, in October 1808, arrived two 
nephews from Winchester, who needed all her kindness. 
They were the sons of Edward Austen, and their mother 
had just died. 

Edward Austen, Jane Austen’s third brother, had been 
adopted as heir by some wealthy relations, who sent him 
on the Grand Tour, married him advantageously, and left 
him two properties, Godmersham in Kent and Chawton in 
Hampshire. Though adoption had taken him out of the 
family circle, Edward Austen seems to have retained a good 
deal of Austen family-hcartcdness. Cassandra and Jane were 
often at Godmersham Park, visiting alternately; and as we 
owe many of Jane Austen’s letters to these separations, one 
must feel grateful to Edward Austen for being so hospitable. 
The fact remains, however, that when his mother and sister 
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fell oil hard rimes, lie did nothing for them until after his 
own wife’s death. This may have been due to a natural 
anxiety to provide for his own children—he had a family 
of eleven; or his wife may not have shared her husband’s 
family affection for two unmarried sisters not quite of her 
own world. Fanny, the eldest daughter of this marriage, 
may have been echoing a maternal voice when she wrote, 
looking back on her youth from the mid-Victorian emi¬ 
nence, ‘Yes, my love it is very true that Aunt Jane from 
various circumstances was not so refined as she ought to have 
been from her talent, and if she had lived 50 years later she 
would have been in many respects more suitable to our 
more refined tastes. They were not rich & the people around 
with whom they chiefly mixed, were not at all high bred. 
Y * the Aunts (Cassandra & Jane) were brought up in 
the most complete ignorance of the World & its ways 
(I mean as to fashion, &c.) and if it had not been for Papa’s 
marriage which brought them into Kent . . . they would 
have been, the’ not less clever and agrcable in themselves, 
very much below par as to good Society and its ways.* Be 
this as it may, in the autumn of 1808, Edward Austen, the 
widower, offered his mother the choice of two small houses 
one on Ins property m Kent, the other at Chawton. Thcv 
chose die latter and in 1809 moved to Chawton Cottage. 
And immediately Jane Austen began to write again. 

^ ^ ★ 


She meant to; she was sure of her intention. Before the 

Z7° f°v UCC Sh ^7 r °r’ Under an alias > to reclaim die 
MS. of Northanger Abbey from die do-nothing Crosbie. It 

is the letter of a woman who knows her own mind, and 

is sure of die value of what she is reclaiming. Widi the 

intention to write went an intention to publish. It mav 

ha.ve occurred to her that the author of a published work 

is m a stronger position to write others, or itmay have been 

that she felt she must get her first brood out of the nest 

before she hatched again. This seems the likelier as she 

egan by revising her first two novels, and the addition of 
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Scott’s poems to Marianne Dashwood’s reading shows her 
careful to bring them up to date. Northerner Abbey , making 
game of an entirely out-inoded school of fiction, could not 
be brought up to date, and was put by, though later on she 
drafted a foreword to it, saying, The public are entreated to 
bear in mind that thirteen years have passed since it was finished. 
In fact, it was not published until after her death. 

In 1811 Sense and Sensibility , by a Lady , was published at 
Jane Austen’s own expense. Pride and Prejudice followed in 
the New Year of 1813. In a letter she tells of getting her 
first copy of Pride and Prejudice , my own darling child , and 
goes on to say: Noiv I will try to write of something else , & 
it shall be a complete change of subject — ordination. This threat 
was not substantiated. Ordination is not the main issue of 
Mansfeld Park , though enough is made of it, perhaps, to 
account for the fact that Mr. Gladstone found this die most 
enjoyable of her books. Of all Jane Austen’s unthcmatic 
works, Mansfeld Park is the least thematic, and the most 
completely unified. Its characters are presented so con¬ 
vincingly that they arc sufficient in themselves to hold the 
reader’s attention—what happens to them is of less interest 
than how they will adapt themselves to circumstances. 
Whether Edmund Bertram, however fascinated by Mary 
Crawford, will hold to his purpose and go into the church; 
whether Sir Thomas will come back from Antigua in time 
to frustrate die private theatricals; whether Henry CYaw- 
ford’s intention of making a small hole in Fanny Price s heart 
will lead liim into a real attachment; whcdier Fanny will 
wear the chain or the necklace at the ball, accept or refuse 
Henry Crawford, hold out or give way under the strain 
of her exile—the suspense is not merely to know what will 
happen, but how it will happen, and what will happen dicn. 
And when the house of Bertram is smitten in the midriff of 
its respectability, when Maria runs away from her husband 
with Henry Crawford and Julia elopes, the quickening of 
action only quickens the reader’s curiosity as to how every¬ 
body involved will take it. 
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On the surface, Mansfield Park is less ironical than the 
previous novels. The irony lies beneath, in the fact that it 
is the good and guileless Fanny who brings calamity on the 
family that adopted her. Had Fanny accepted Mr. Crawford , 
this could not have happened. This reflection, so irreproach¬ 
ably true, Jane Austen gives to the odious Mrs. Norris; but 
leaves it to the reader (I do not write for such dull elves , she 
light-handedly misquoted, As have not a great deal of ingenuity 
themselves) to reflect that if it had not been for Mrs. Norris’s 
own penchant for contriving good deeds at other people’s 
expense, Maria would not have been married to a husband 
she could not respect, nor Fanny settled at Mansfield Park, 
to meet, and charm, Henry Crawford. Mrs. Norris is Jane 
Austen’s only creative expression of hate; other of her 
characters are unpleasant, despicable, disagreeable—but still 
not, in the eyes of their author and creator, damned. Mrs. 
Norris is indubitably damned. The whole force of Jane 
Austen’s condemnation falls on this prating, bustling, insen¬ 
sitive skinflint; and with the coolness of perfect hate, she 
shows her as just the sort of person who on a slight acquain¬ 
tance is considered a notable, amusing old body, and uses 
her to furnish the comic relief. 


Hate is a serious passion; and Mansfield Park is a serious 
novel. Even at their most innocent or most frivolous its 
characters recall certain Conversation Piece figures, strolling 
or drinking tea on a sunlit lawn; behind them is the family 
mansion; and behind the family mansion hangs the purplish 
dusk of an impending storm. There are no such skies in 

Emma ' ?T. el ** f °U°wed. The storms in Emma brisk 
out of April skies: everybody gets a drenching, and imme¬ 
diately the sun comes out again. I am going to take a heroine 
whom no one but myself will much like Jane Austen announced 
One does not make these excluding announcements unless 

Wo ,c teady m , lo * e: > ne Aust ™ was in love with Emma 
Woodhouse, and Emma Woodhouse has been loved by 
most of Jane Austen s readers ever since Y 

The portrait painter can convey charm, that mysterious 
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quality, objectively; he delineates it in the turn of the head 
on the shoulders, he slides it with a stroke of the brush into 
the corner of an eye or the tip of a nose; the writer cannot 
go to it so straightforwardly—at any rate, he should not; 
lie must convey charm obliquely, refracted by the words and 
actions of the surrounding characters. It is by means of Pierre, 
and Prince Andrew, and Dcnissov, and Maria Dimitrievna, 
and the Little Uncle that Tolstoi enchants us with Natasha, 
and Emma is charming by the same method. Like Natasha, 
she has the elasticity of perfect health, the robustness of the 
rose. Such constitutions are not prone to second thoughts. 
Affectionately disposed towards everybody, and untouched 
by sexual love, Emma at twenty-one is sure of her future. 
Her elder sister being married to the younger Mr. Knightlcy 
of Donwell Abbey, she will remain Miss Woodhouse of 
Hartfield, the darling companion of her gentle sickly father, 
the natural first lady of Highbury society. She will always 
be busy, and happy, and the other Mr. Knightley (who is 
unmarried and must remain so, for the good of his nephews) 
will always be at hand, to talk to her father and be talked 
to by her. Meanwhile, there is the happiness of others to see 
to: there is Harriet Smith, whose happiness would be so 
much increased by encouraging young Mr. Elton to make 
her the mistress of Highbury Rectory. Emma devotes her¬ 
self to this project. But the encouraged Mr. Elton has other 
views. *Miss Smith!—I never thought of Miss Smith in the 
whole course of my existence — . . . Miss Smith , indeed! — Oh! 
Miss Woodhouse! who can think of Miss Smith , when Miss 
Woodhouse is near!’ 

The candour that left her unconscious of Mr. Elton s 
intentions, renders her equally blind to Frank Churchill’s 
lack of them. When it becomes known that his pursuit of 
her was merely a pretext to be in the same neighbourhood 
as Jane Fairfax, to whom he is privately engaged, every 
one is deeply concerned on Emma’s behalf—everyone but 
Emma. The vocation to remain Miss Woodhouse, though 
not forbidding a spirited flirtation, had preserved her from 
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any serious inclination. It is the luckless Harriet she feels 
for; for Harriet had confided a romantic secret devotion, 
and though she named no name, it could only be for 
Frank Churchill. Emma had encouraged her to hope—and 
now must tell her to hope no longer. But Harriet echoes 
Mr. Elton. ‘Mr. Frank Churchill , indeed! I do not know who 
would ever look at him in the company of the other.’ 

The other is Mr. Knightley. ‘Ah! jc vois clair dans mou 
coeur! Emma, so hopefully misunderstanding other people’s 
hearts, suddenly and painfully understands her own. Why 
was it so much worse that Harriet should be in love with Air. 
Knightley , than with Frank Churchill? Why was the evil so 
dreadfully increased by Harriet’s having some hope of a return? 
I\\ parted through her , with the speed of an arrow , that Air. 
Knightley must marry no one but herself! 

Of all Jane Austen’s novels, Emma most fully conveys the 
exhilaration of a happy writer. As the arabesques of the plot 
curl more intricately, as the characters emerge and display 
themselves, and say the very things they would naturally 
say, the reader—better still, the re-reader—feels a colla¬ 
borating glow. Above all, it excels in dialogue: not only 
in such tours deforce as Miss Bates being grateful for apples, 

M n S ' t? U ^Wishing he r importance when she pays her 
call at Hartfield, but in the management of dialogue to 
reveal the unsaid; as when Mr. John Knightlcy’s short- 
ternpered good sense insinuates a comparison with his 
brother s drier wit and deeper tolerance; or as in die con- 
versation between Mr Knightley and Emma about Frank 
ChurcM, Whom neither of them then know except by 

Kni^l E “ I U 1 “ SUrC he WiU be 8,1 that he should be, Mr. 
Knightley s best expectanon is ‘well grown and good-looking 

7 '' Sm0 °‘ h ’ " m "" m ’- and b y tile time they have 

done, it is plain diat Emma is not prepared to fall in love 

with Frank Churchill, and that Mr. Lightley has been 
Emma™ 8 deeply uncomfc rtably m love with 

By November 1815, when Jane Austen was staying with 
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her brother Henry in London seeing Emma through the 
printer s hands, Sense and Sensibility was in a second edition. 
Pride and Prejudice in a third, and Mansfield Park (published 
in 1814) sold out, with a second edition in contemplation. 
Her anonymity was lost in something like celebrity—Henry 
had been too proud not to boast a little of his kinship to 
the Lady of the title page. Among her admirers was the 
Prince Regent. Learning that she was in town he sent her 
an invitation to visit the library of Carlton House; and 
during her visit the librarian, a Mr. Clarke, intimated that 
His Royal Highness would be very willing to receive the 
dedication of her next book. H.R.H. was modestly content 
to suggest nothing beyond a dedication page. Mr. Clarke’s 
patronage was more searching. He hoped that she would 
‘ delineate in some future work the life, character and enthu¬ 
siasm of a clergyman’, and ‘describe him burying his own 
mother—as I did’. When this hope was gently quashed, he 
wrote again to say that ‘any historical romance illustrative 
of the august House of Cobourg, would just now be very 
interesting’, and that it might be dedicated to the Prince 
Leopold, to whom he had just been appointed chaplain. 
Replying, Jane Austen softened the refusal by congratula¬ 
tions on his appointment, and added hopes that it might 
lead to something still better: In my opinion, the service of a 
court can hardly be too well paid, for immense must be the sacrifice 
of time and feeling involved. Do we'catch an echo? 

* You judge very properly ,’ said Mr. Bennet, and it is happy 
for you that you possess the talent of flattering with delicacy. May 
I ask whether these pleasing attentions proceed from the impulse 
of the moment, or are the result of previous study?' 

It must have pleased Jane Austen to find Mr. Collins appear¬ 
ing in real life, and promoted from a Lady Catherine to a 

Prince Leopold. 

Toadies are a steadfast type; but the twenty years that 
had gone by since Pride and Prejudice had brought many 
changes, notably in what was expected of women. Under 
the growing influence of the Evangelical religious revival, 
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women lost much of their liberty of speech and of action: 
they could assert themselves less; on the other hand, they 
were allowed to feel more. In Emma , Jane Austen chose a 
heroine who no one would much like but herself. In 
Persuasion, the novel that followed, she complied with the 
taste of a new generation. To a representative of that 
generation, her niece Fanny (of the subsequent, ‘Yes, my 
love, it is very true’ epistle), she wrote. You may perhaps like 
the Heroine , as she is almost too good for me. Perhaps it was 
less the quantity than the quality of the goodness that pro¬ 
voked this reservation. Elinor Dashwood was good, and 
prudent, too; Fanny Price was both good and dutiful; but 
it is impossible to imagine either of them giving way on a 
point of conscience or a point of heart, as Anne Elliot of 
Persuasion did, submitting to family displeasure and prudent 
counsels from a family friend, and breaking off her engage¬ 
ment with Frederick Wentworth because he was poor and 
must depend on his own merits to make a career in the Navy. 
At the opening of the novel, Anne is twenty-seven, sad, 
vainly wiser, and a thing of nought in her family except 
when she can be of use to them. It would be expiation 
enough; but Frederick Wentworth reappears. . . . 'he said , 
You were so altered he should not have known you aoain" ’ 
Resentment had kept her alive and lovely in his mind; but 
Ending her so unlike the girl who had jilted him, his resent¬ 
ment vanishes, and he feels no more than an acknowledging 
pity for the actual Anne. Widi Anne thus doubly lost to him 
He had a heart for either of the Miss Musgroves , if they could 

came ’ t *" * hoTt ' ^ a " y P leasin Z Y oun g woman who 

TuJf!] h,S Way ’ e Z Ce P tm & A ” ne Elliot ‘ Anne, committed to 
a usefu! visit to the sister whose husband is brother to the 

Miss Musgroves, is compelled to exchange the passive regret 
pLt aCGVdy eX P eri ? Ced mortification. T S 

lZ? J CaP u tain Wentw °rth’s heart is c^ughTby 

and^t ?r ° Ve ’ S u C SCCS Louisa loved for strength of wiS 

and assertiveness the very qualities she had failfdim St 
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when Louisa’s strong will to be jumped down the Cobb 
at Lyme Regis involves her in an accident, and Captain 
Wentworth, mistaking concussion for dying, cries out, 
‘ Is there no one to help me? * only the negligible Anne shows 
presence of mind and self-control. 

Jane Austen writes of Anne Elliot with a solicitude not 
called out by any of her other characters. They fall into 
their scrapes and misfortunes, and their uncomfortable 
remorses arc described with a pardoning understanding, but 
without much change of voice. In the case of Anne Elliot 
—whose only fault has been a submissivcncss which by new 
standards of female behaviour was praiseworthy, not blame¬ 
worthy—there is a degree of sympathy that almost amounts 
to special pleading. This makes Persuasion both the most 
compelling and the weakest of Jane Austen’s novels. Every 
stage of Anne Elliot’s transition from resignation to forti¬ 
tude, and every detail of her relations with Frederick Went¬ 
worth, is registered as though with Anne’s own sensibility; 
elsewhere, the narrative is thin and almost perfunctory. Mrs. 
Clay, and Lady Russell, and both the Walter Elliots, and 
the barefacedly expedient Mrs. Smith arc shadowy figures. 
One sees them, in fact, through Anne’s eyes. They do not 
hold her attention, and they do not hold ours. If Anne Elliot 
is almost too good, nothing of that sort can be urged against 
Frederick Wentworth—the limberest and best-studied of all 
Jane Austen’s heroes. His recoil from the dead-alive Anne 
Elliot who has replaced the girl he angrily remembered, the 
candour and realism with which he sets off to find a new 
love, liis affectionate animal enthusiasm when he supposes 
her to be found in Louisa Musgrovc, arc part and parcel of 
a vigorous character that has learned adaptability' in a dan¬ 
gerous profession. Without a breath of avast or ahoy, he is 
psychologically a sailor. Sailor on shore enough to find that 
his heart has returned to Anne at the very moment when he 
is confidently expected to offer marriage to the convale¬ 
scent Louisa, he sails out of the predicament by going to stay 
with a brother in Shropshire—a strategy justified in the 
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event, and convincing one that he had been an excellent 
commander of the Asp and the Laconia. Jane Austen, with 
two brothers in the Navy, loved a sailor; bringing this one 
to his mooring, she parts from him with an affectionate dig 
in the ribs. ‘ Edward . . . enquired after you very particularly; 
asked even if you were personally altcred y little suspecting that 
to my eye you could never alter.' 

If Persuasion is a work of unequal accomplishment, in one 
point it is uniquely satisfactory to admirers of Jane Austen: 
it shows her as her own critic. It had been finished, but she 
was dissatisfied with its winding up. Discarding the whole 
of a penultimate chapter, she wrote in its stead the great 
denouement chapters , twenty-two and twenty-three. The can¬ 
celled chapter happened to be preserved, and is printed in 
the Austen-Leigh Memoir. The difference between it and 
the final text goes far beyond revision or variant; it is a 
complete remaking. Incidently, it shows Jane Austen too 
modest in her estimate of her technique— the little bit (two 
Inches long) of Ivory on which I work with so fine a brush , as 
produces little effect after much labour. That the brush was fine, 
no one can deny; but in the light of this textual evidence, it 
is equally undeniable that the mind directing it was firmly 
aware of the difference between well-enough and well, and 
bold in establishing it. 

A last book carries a valedictory significance that in most 
cases the author did not intend. The fact that Persuasion 
(a posthumous publication) is slightly out of line with the 
novels that preceded it, and that before its completion Jane 
Austen was already in poor health, has led some critics to 
treat it as a sort of swan-song—pensive because its writer 
was pensive too—and others to see it as the first example of 
a new manner which she would have pursued if it had not 
been for her untimely death. These interpretations are not 
supported by the last piece of writing she undertook, an 
unfinished untitled novel that we know as Sanditon. Sanditon 
is a work of great gusto, totally objective, and promising to 
be more akin to Emma or the unfinished Watsons than to 
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any other of her novels. It shows no sign of declining health, 
or of fare welling the world, for it is conceived on a large 
scale, with a great number of characters, and its only 
recognition of sickness is a spirited and derisive study of the 
genus malade imagitiaire. Had she lived to finish it, no doubt 
she would have toned down some of die rawer absurdities 
and an almost girlish enjoyment of fools; but no amount of 
revision could alter the conception of the book, ediercalize 
Mr. Parker’s feverish promotion of a seedling watering- 
place and Miss Diana Parker’s twin passions for being at the 
point of death and being devotedly busy for the good of 
others, or make its chief woman, Charlotte, anything but an 
exemplar of slightly satirical common sense. 

The first page of the MS. is dated Jan. 27 , iSi7, and 
March 1$ is noted where the narrative breaks off. By then, 
she was seriously ill. Two months later she went with 
Cassandra to be under the care of a doctor in Winchester. 
There, on July 18, she died in Cassandra’s arms. Her body 
lies in Winchester Cadicdral. 

★ ★ ★ 

Two years later, another figure of English literature 
was in Winchester, observing that the side streets were 
‘excessively maiden-ladylike; the doorsteps always fresh 
from the flannel’, and feeling all the influence so sweet and 
so sad of the autumnal months in the country , that Anne Elliot 
had grieved to forgo, that Jane Austen knew no more. 

‘ How beautiful the season is now,’ he wrote to a friend. 
‘How fine the air—a temperate sharpness about it. It is 
as though John Keats were inditing the first, the most 
discriminating, of all subsequent praises of Jane Austen s 
prose; but it was the Ode to Autumn that he had in mind. 
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1923 (Introduction by A. B. Walkley); 1927 (edited from the 
original MS. by R. W. Chapman); 1928 (edited by E. and F. Brown, 
with a completion of the story, according to family tradition). 

love and freindship [s/V] and Other Early Works. Now first printed 
from the original MS.; with a Preface by G. K. Chesterton (1922). 
Comprises the contents of the second of the three MS. volumes of 
Juvenilia, the first of which is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

VOLUME THE FIRST. Now first printed from the manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library. Edited with a Preface by R. W. Chapman (with 
facsimiles). Oxford (1933). 

Comprises the contents of the first of three MS. notebooks in which 
Jane Austen collected (c. 1793) her Juvenilia. 


sanditon. Fragment of a Novel written January-March 1817. Now 
first printed from the manuscript. Edited, with Preface, by R. W 
Chapman. Oxford (1925). 

Reprinted, 1934, with The Watsons, Lady Susan, and ‘Other 
Miscellanea , edited by R. B. Johnson. 


PLAN OP A NOVEL, according to Hints from Various Quarters With 
opunons on Mansfield Park and Emma, collected and transcribed 
with other documents (with facsimiles). Edited by R. W. Chapman 


rwocHAPLEas of * persuasion*, edited by R. W. Chapman. Oxford 


'™ S n Cd f d Wlth “ Introduction and critical remarks, by Edward 
Lord Braboumc, z vols. (1884). * * 
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[jane austen: her life and letters, by W. Austcn-Leigh and R. A. 
Austcn-Leigh (1913).] 

Contains numerous extracts from Jane Austen’s letters. See below 
under ‘Biographical and Critical Studies’. 

FIVE LETTERS FROM JANE AUSTEN TO HER NIECE FANNY KNIGHT, edited 

by R. W. Chapman. Oxford (1924). 

letters, selected, with an Introduction, by R. B. Johnson (1925). 

jane austen’s letters to her sister cassandra and others. Collected 
and edited by R. W. Chapman, 2 vols. Oxford (1932). The only 
complete edition and a definite text, with notes and indexes. 
Reprinted in one volume, with additions, 1952. A selection of letters 
appeared in the Worlds Classics, 1955. 

volume the third. Now first printed from die MS. (in the possession 
of Mr. R. A. Austcn-Leigh). 

Edited with a Preface by R.W. Chapman. Oxford (1951). The third 
of Jane Austen’s MS. notebooks. 

Some Critical and Biographical Studies: 

a memoir of jane austen, by J. E. Austcn-Leigh (1870). 

Second edition, 1871, to which were added Lady Susan, The Watsons, 
Sanditon, Plan of a Novel, etc. 

jane austen and her works, by ‘ S. Tytlcr’ (i.c., H. Kcddic) (1880). 

jane austen, by S. F. Malden (1889). 

In the ‘Eminent Women Series’. 

life OF jane austen, by Goldwin Smith (1890). 

Contains a bibliography byj. P. Anderson. 

ESSAYS ON THE NOVEL AS ILLUSTRATED BY SCOTT AND MISS AUSTEN, bv 

A. Jack (1897). 

JANE AUSTEN, her contemporaries and herself. An Essay in Criticism, 

by W. H. Pollock (1899). 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE, GEORGE ELIOT, JANE AUSTEN: Studies in their 

Works, by H. FI. Bonnell. New York (1902). 
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jane austen: her homes and her friends, by C. Hill (1901; reprinted 

1923). 

JANE AUSTEN AND HER TIMES, by G. E. MittOn (1905). 

JANE austen’s sailor drothers, by J. H. and E. C. Hubback (1906). 
Contains unpublished letters to her brother Francis. 

JANE AUSTEN AND HER COUNTRY-HOUSE COMEDY, by W. H. Helm 
( 1909 ). 

[jane austen: A Lecture by A. C. Bradley.] Oxford (1911). 

In the English Association’s lissays and Studies, vol. 2. 

jane austen: A Criticism and an Appreciation, by P. H. Fitzgerald 
(1912). 


JANE AUSTEN: HER LIFE AND LETTERS, A FAMILY RECORD, by W. AuStCIl- 

Leigh and R. A. Austcn-Lcigh (1913). 

The authoritative biography. An indispensable record, based on 
family papers. 

JANE austen, by F. W. Cornish (1913). 

In die ‘English Men of Letters Series’. 


jane austen, par K. ct P. Rague. Paris (1914). 

In ‘Lcs Grands Ecrivains Etrangcrs’ scries. 

jane austen, sa vie et son OEUVRE, 1775-1817, par L. Villard. Lyons 

(1915). ; 

Translated m part by V. Lucas, as Jane Austen, with a new study 

of Jane Austen interpreted through Love and Frcindship by R B 
Johnson, 1924. 


JANE AUSTEN centenary mbmorial. A record of the Ceremony of its 
Unveiling at Chawton, Hampshire, by Sir F. Pollock (1917). 

personal aspects of jane austen, by M. A. Austcn-Leigh (1920). 

THE common reader, by Virginia Woolf (1925). 

Contains an appreciation of Jane Austen. 

thb northanger novels, by M. Sadleir (1927). 

English Association Pamphlet No. 68. 
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the art of jane austen, by S. Alexander. Manchester (1928). 

jane austen. A Survey, by C. L. Thomson (1929). 

jane austen: her life, her work, her family and her critics, by 
R. B. Johnson (1930). 

jane austen dictionary, by G. L. Apperson (1932). 

jane austen: her life and art, by D. Rhydderch (1932). 

jane austen, by G. Rawlcncc (1934). 

jane austen, by Lord David Cecil. Cambridge (1935). 

The Leslie Stephen Lecture (1935). 

jane austen, by Elizabeth Bowen (1936). 

In the English Novelists’ series. 

jane austen. Study for a Portrait, by B. K. Seymour (1937). 

jane austen and steventon, by E. Austcn-Leigh (1937)- 

jane austen and some contemporaries, by M. Wilson (193 s )- 

jane austen. A Biography, by E. Jenkins (i 93 8 )- 

jane austen in bath, by M. Ragg (i 93 8 )- 

jane austen and bath, by E. Austen-Leigh (1939)- 

JANE AUSTEN AND HER ART, by M. M. LaSCellcS (l 939 )- 

talking of jane austen, by S. Kayc-Smith and G. B. Stem (i 943 )- 

jane austen: facts and problems, by R. W. Chapman. Oxford 
(1948). 

JANE AUSTEN and jane austen’s house, by various writers. Winchester 

(1949). 

more talk of jane austen, by S. Kayc-Smith and G. B. Stem (i 95 °)- 
jane austen, by M. Kennedy (i 95 °)- 
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JANE AUSTEN: ffiONY AS DEFENSE AND DISCOVERY, by M. Mudrick. 
Princeton (1952). 

presenting jane austen, by M. L. Becker (1953). 
jane austen’s novels, by A. W. Wright (1953). 
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